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For the Companion. .| ‘Canit be possible, sir? in the dish was meat highly lum. I might as well have attempted to 
DISOBEDIENCE. | exclaimed Mrs. Smith, ‘ why, seasoned. arrest an avalanche. 


The following incident may teach al sent her enough for severa 
d lesson to old as well as young:— meals only a few days ago!’ 
‘George, take this basket of cold meat| ‘ Mary assured me she had 
and pie to poor Mary Burnham. I know nothing to give her family 
shecan have nothing for her little ones— | this past week but a little 
wd to-morrow is Thanksgiving, too.—|weak broth and a few crusts 
The poor thing is ashamed to ask; but I\of bread, and that her child 
juow she must be in want.’ died in consequence.’ 

‘Mother, it’s a long way.’ | George burst into tears and 

‘Well, George, you have nothing else | confessed the whole. 
todo; and consider how delighted the; ‘And now, George,’ said 
little things would be. But, George, you, Mr. Ditson, ‘let this teach 
had better go by the Barn Road, for if you| you a lesson never to be for- 
go over the common, you'll meet those | gotten. Remember that the 
fighting boys again.’ whole human race are suffer- 

George took the basket of food, and | ing now the fruits of disobedi- 
dipping a little boat into his pocket, set/ence. Pray to God to forgive 
of. When he had reached out of sight of | you. Grow up an obedient 
the house, he began to say to himself,—|boy—an obedient man. Obe- 
‘Well, I shall go over the common, and | dient to the will of your earth- 
silmy boat in the mill-pond ; besides, |ly parents while spared them, 
it's the shortest cut, and I'd like to see the | and to the will of that Heavenly Parent, 
boy that would lick me!’ So he turned | who has filled you with his bounties all 
off into a bye-path, that led over a barren | your life.’ 








THE FEARFUL IMPRISONMENT. 
where was a number of small pools of we-| 


: Who has not read of the Spanish In- 
ter, the largest of which was called the} ... 4 3 P t 
; 4 : . |quisition? Thank God it no longer ex-|t 
‘mill-pond.’ A row of cabins was near this |. . 
3 , . it ists as a foul disgrace on the name of) 
pond, inhabited by Irish families, not very | Ciditinitin Wn cies taliies Gace 
markable for amiability of disposition. | . y- 8 P 


When George came to the water, he put | ence of a man who had been condemned i 


wide his basket, took out his boat, ana | °Y the Inquisition, and in s swooning); 


a ae : ., | State, cast into prison. 
iitting it with a mast and paper sail, let it | P 


re opamp agg tains some time; at length he found heart 
passing the Irish huts, a stant Irish boy banger wat tes: 2 gee me ea 
2 halloing at the top of| all was dark, silent,and cold. The inten- 
aus. elles ‘ie 9 gpd | sity of the darkness seemed ts i 
youth, and stood up for his rights at once. or yehers hae apps abe ie pean 
‘You better let me go on,’ said George. | 


‘ed on his mind that he was buried alive ! 
a | This fearful idaa drove the blood in tor- 
‘Show me what you have in the bas-| : . 

3 rents upon his heart, and, for a brief 
ket, anyway. | , i % 
Pen | period, he once more relapsed into insen- 
‘I won't! nadie . F 
2 s , |sibility. Upon recovering he stood on 
‘Then I’ll make you. tees “yy . 
. ies his feet, trembling in every fibre; he 
‘You shan’t! 


r |thrust his arms wildly around, expecting 

a me “4 a aie oe |to find he was inatomb! At length he 

nf he 8 nae ro ke eg m "P+! encountered some solid obstruction; it 
went basket, pies and all. : ; 

a ‘tis jest a eee t want! excaim-|"™* wall, seemingly of stone masonry— 

: : 4 h, slimy, and cold. Hi xt 

ed the raggamuffin, gathering up the scat- Woes cs iobingy Maat aitag bag huge 

tured fragments of the viands | work was to measure the dimensions of 


. | 
: ama and oom jhis cell; this he endeavored to do by 
ming some in his mouth and some in his | 
pockets. | 


tearing off a piece of his garment and 
i gous | placing it on the wall in such a manner 
Gurge swe sft to do engtting $ the) that he could not help encountering it as 
boy being so much strouger. “At length | 
Pee eantres te-uny at: if the boy | the paces he could roughly estimate the 
iis toot. |size of his dismal dungeon. 
‘Ww ; >’ | . 
pre 56 Sige Goat |staggered on for some time, when he 
4 ; stumbled and fell. He was so fatigued as 
‘You'll never get . 
shouted the young ruffian, as he ran to|‘° ™maim prostrate, and sleep soon over- 
young , |took him as he lay. When he awoke he 
Poor G i x. t 
| agape adeaalag agar, by him—how they came there he was too 
proud to cry, too manly to run, too much | 3 LEAS ; 
hungry to inquire into. When feeling a 
ket. He was taught a lesson, you may| little refreshed he determined to pursue 
Towards sunset, however, he reached | psa ose “ a My Dade 
home, and told hie mother that he left the | -**!™8 Courage he did not hesitate to step 
was very thankful. How one sin leads to|* line as possible. He had not proceeded 
' far before a remnant of his robe !ecame 
another ! | 
pastor of the village,came in to sce George’s jon : he fell be on = : face. We 
mother. George was in the room at the heh now pie Mee wereR 


he felt his way round; so by numbering 
would give up the pies, he would give 
The ground was moist and slippery ; he 
‘It’s hid away by the mill-pond.’ 
that boat again,’ | 
th 
pond. |found a loaf anda pitcher of water close 
mortified to go home with an empty bas- | 
Within |his examination as to the extent of the 
Salat Mos Burnham. end thet she | Stmly—endeavoring to cross in as direct 
Four or five days after, Mr. Ditson, the |entangled between his legs, and stepping 
time, learning his recitations. After a In the confusion attending my fall, I 





seemed bathed in a clammy vapor, and|brief, and of course slow. 
the peculiar smell of decayed fungus arose! for some minutes, somewhat in fear, but | 
to my nostrils. 
and shuddered to find that I had fallen at 
common of some considerable extent, | the very brink of a circular pit, whose ex- 
tent, of course, I had no means of ascer- 


succeeded in dislodging a small fragment, 
and let it fall into the abyss. 
seconds I hearkened to its reverberations as 


Presently he re-|len plunge into water, 
|covered. He was afraid to open his eyes|loud echoes. 
came a sound resembling the quick open-|haps even an hour (for I could take but 
ing andas rapidly closing of a door over-|imperfect note of time,) before I again cast 
head, while a faint gleam of light flashed| my eyes upward. 
suddenly through the gloom, and as sud-! founded and amazed me. 
denly faded away. 


way back to the wall, resolving there to|its velocity was also much greater. 
perish rather than risk the terrors of the! what mainly disturbed me was the idea 
wells, of which my imagination now pic-|that it had perceptibly descended. 
tured many in various 
the dungeon. 
I had read of these pits—that the sudden'ed of a crescent of glittering steel, about a 
extinction of life formed no part cf their|/foot in length from horn to horn; the 
most horrible plan. 


many long hours ; but at length I again 
slumbered. 





Looking upward I surveyed 
the ceiling of my prison. 


overhead, and 
much as the side walls. 


one of its panels a very singu- 
lar figure riveted my whole at- | 


posed to be the pictured image | 
of a huge pendulum, such as | 


regard it more attentively.— | 
it (for its position was imme- 


that I saw it in motion. 


It | bl 
was some thirty or forty feet | e2ch vibration. I shrunk convulsively at 
constructed |@very sweep. My eyes followed its out- 
In| ward or its upward whirls with the eager- 
|ness of the most unmcaning despair ; they 
closed themselves spasmodically at the 
tention. It was the painted | descent, although death would have been 
figure of Time as he is com- |@ relief, oh, how unspeakable! 
monly represented, save that, | quivered in every nerve to think how 
in lieu of a scythe, he held | Slight a sinking of the machinery would 
what, ata casual glance, I sup- precipitate that keen, glistening axe upon 
my bosom. 
the nerve to quiver—the frame to shrink. 
we see on antique clocks.— It was hope—the hope that triumphs on 
There was something, how- | the rack—that whispers to the death-con- 
ever, in the appearance of this demned even in the dungeons of the In- 
machine which caused me to | 9¥!sition. 


Down—still unceasingly—still inevita- 
y down! I gasped and struggled at 


Still I 


It was hope that prompted 


I saw that some ten or twelve vibra- 


While I gazed directly up at | tions would bring the steel in actual con- 
| tact with my robe, and with this observa- 
diately over my own)I fancied | tion there suddenly came over my spirit 
In | all the keen, collected calmness of despuir. 
an instant afterward the fancy | For the first time during many hours— or 


was confirmed. Its sweep was | perhaps days—I thought. It now occurred 


] put forward my arm,) 





eyes upon the other objects in the cell. 


aining at the moment. Groping about |looking to the floor, I saw several enor- 
he masonry, just below the margin, I|mous rats traversingit. They had issued | 
from the well, which lay just within view | 
to my right. Even then, while I gazed, 
they came up in troops hurriedly, with 
ravenous eyes, allured by the scent of 
meat. From this it required much effort 
and attention to scare them away. 

It might have been half an hour, per- 


For many 





t dashed against the sides of the chasm 
n its descent ; at length there was a sul- 
succeeded by 
At the same moment, there 








What I then saw con- 
The sweep of 
\the pendulum had increased in extent by 
Shaking in every limb, I groped myjnearly a yard. As a natural consequence, 
But 


I now 
positions about) observed—with what horror it is needless 
Neither could I forget what to say—that its nether extremity was form- 


jhorns upward, and the under edge evi- 
Agitation of spirit kept me awake for! dently as keen as that ofa razor. Likea 
jrazor, also, it seemed massy and heavy, 
tapering from the edge into a solid and 
my side, as before, a loaf and a pitcher of| broad structure above. It was appended 
water. A burning thirst consumed me,|to a weighty rod of brass, and the whole | 
and I emptied the vessel at a draught. It|hissed as it swung through the air. 
must have been drugged, for scarcely had} I could no longer doubt the doom pre- 
I drunk before I became irresistibly | pared for me by monkish ingenuity in tor- 
drowsy. A deep sleep fell upon me—ajture. My knowledge of the pit had be- 
sleep like that of death. How long it)come known to the inquisitorial agents, 
lasted, of course 1 know not; but when/and now a different and a milder destruc- | 
once again I unclosed my eyes, the objects|tion awaited me. Milder! I half smiled 
around me were visible. By a wild, sul-|in my agony as I thought of such applica- 
phurous lustre, the origin of which |/tion of such a term. 
could not at first determine, I was enabled] What boots it to tell of the long, long 
to see the extent and aspect of the prison.|hours of horror more than mortal, during 
He found he had been mistaken both in| which I counted the rushing oscillations 
the size and shape of the room or vault.— |of the steel! Inch by inch—line by line 
NET Tere eee the| With a descent only appreciable at inter- 
8 P spree |vals that seemed ages—down and still 
a ? } 8 
whole cireuit about twenty-five yards.—| jown it came! Days passed—it might 
What he took to be masonry he found to have been that many days passed—ere it 
be iron, in huge plates; and the entire|swept so closely over me as to fan me with 
surface of the enclosure was painted with!!ts acrid breath. The odor of the sharp 
the figures of fiends and skeletone—most|°**! foreed itealt into way seetile. 
hideous to look on. He noticed that the 
floor was of stone, in the centre of which 
yawned the circular pit! 
All this I saw indistinctly, and by much 
effort, for my personal condition had been 
greatly changed during slumber. I now 
lay upon my back, and at full length, on 
a species of low framework of wood. To 
this I was securely bound by a long strap, 
which passed in many convolutions about 
my limbs and body, leaving at liberty only 


Upon arousing, | found by 











for its more speedy descent. 1 grew fran- 
tically mad, and struggled to force myself 
upward against the sweep of the fearful 
scimitar. And then I fell suddenly calm, 
and lay smiling at the glittering death as 
a child at some rare bauble. 

Down—steadily down it crept. To the 
right—to the left—far and wide—with its 
terrible hiss, to my heart, with the stealthy 
pace of a tiger ! 

Down—certainly, relentlessly down !— 


| felt that I was /ree. 


|prayed—1} wearied Heaven with my prayer | 


little conversation, Mr. Ditson said he | 
had just come from poor Mary Burnham's. 
George started ! 
‘She has just lost one of her children.’ 
George turned pale. 
‘They did’nt have a morsel of food in| 
the house.’ George trembled like a leaf. | 








jlay prostrate, arrested my attention. 





did not immediately apprehend a some- 
what startling circumstance, which yet, in 
a few seconds afterward, and while I still 
It 
was this: my chin rested upon the floor 
of the prison, but my lips, and the upper 
portion of my head, although seemingly 
at a less elevation than the chin, touched 


my head, and my left arm to such extent, 
that I could, by dint of much exertion, 
supply myself with food from an earthen 
dish which lay by my side on the floor.— 
I saw, to my horror, that the pitcher had 
been removed. I say to my horror, for I 
was consumed with intolerable thirst.— 
This thirst it seemed to be the design of 





nothing! At the same time, my forehead 





It vibrated within three inches of my 
bosom! I struggled violently—furiously 
to free my left arm. This was free only 
from the elbow to the hand. I could 
reach the latter, from the platter beside 
me, to my mouth, with great effort, but 
no farther. Could I have broken the 


fastenings above the elbow, I would have 


I watched it|to me that the bandage or surcingle, which 
enveloped me, was in one. 
more in wonder. Wearied at length with | stroke of the razor-like crescent athwart 
observing its dull movement, I turned my |@0y portion of the band would so detach 
jit that it might be unwound from my per- 
| A slight noise attracted my notice, and | 80n by means of my left hand. — 

fearful, in that case, the proximity of the 
\steel! The result of the ‘slightest strug- 
gle, how deadly ! 
over, that the minions of the torturer had 
not foreseen and provided for this posi- 
bility ? Was it probable that the bandage 


The first 


But how 


Was it likely, more- 


crossed my bosom in the track of the pen- 
dulum? Dreading to find my faint, and, 
as it seemed, my last hope frustrated, I so 
far elevated my head as to obtain a dis- 
tinct view of my breast. The surcingle 
enveloped my limbs and body close in all 
directions—save in the path of the destroy- 
ing crescent. 

But how did he contrive to free him- 
self, so as to escape the stroke of the 
crescent? He took all the fat and grease 
left on the dish, and rubbed them into his 
bandages ; presently the rats discovered 
it, and covering his body in hundreds, 
commenced gnawing till he plainly per- 
ceived the loosening of the bandages.— 
With more than human resolution he lay 
still, Let him tell the rest :— 


Nor had I erred in my calculations— 
nor had I endured in vain. I at length 
The bandage hung 
in ribands from my body. But the stroke 
of the pendulum already pressed upon my 
bosom. It had divided the serge of the 
robe. It had cut through the linen be- 
neath. Twice again it swung, and a sharp 
sense of pain shot through every nerve. 
But the moment of escape had arrived.— 
Atawave ofmy hand my deliverers hurried 
tumultuously away. With a steady move- 
ment—cautious, sidelong, shrinking and 
slow—I slid from the embrace of the 
bandage and beyond the reach of the 
scimitar. For the moment, at least, 7was 
free. 

Free! and in the grasp of the Inquisi- 

tion! I had scarcely stepped from my 

wooden bed of horror upon the stone floor 

of the prison when the motion of the hell- 

|ish machine ceased, and I beheld it drawn 

up, by some invisible force, through the 
ceiling. This was a lesson which I took 

desperately to heart. My every motion 
was undoubtedly watched. Free! I had 
but escaped death in one form of agony to 
be delivered unto worse than death in 
some other. With that thought I rolled 
|my eyes nervously around on the barriers 
of iron that hemmed me in. Something 
unusual—some change which, at first, I 
could not appreciate distinctly--it was 
obvious, had taken place in the apartment. 
For many minutes of a dreamy and 
trembling abstraction I busied myself in 
vain, unconnected conjecture. During 
this period, I became aware for the first 
time, of the origin of the sulphurous 
light which illumined the cefl. It: pro- 
ceeded from a fissure, about half an inch 
in width, extending entirely around the 

















my persecutors to stimulate, for the food 


seized and attempted to arrest the penda- 


prison at the base of the walls, which thus 


20) 
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from the floor. 


eourse in vain, to look through the aper- 


ture. 

Unreal ! Even while I breathed there 
came to my nostrils the breath of the va- 
A suffocating odor 
pervaded the prison! a deeper glow set- 
tled each moment in the eyes that glared 
at my agonies! a richer tint of crimson 
diffused itself over the pictured horrors of 


por of heated iron! 


blood. I panted! I gasped for breath 


There could be no doubt of the design of 
my tormentots; oh! most unrelenting — 
I shrank 


oh! most demoniac of men! 
from the glowing metal to the centre o 
the cell. 


appeared, and were completely separated | I C 
I endeavored, but of| drift of the’ boy’s inquiries, and he repli- 


Amid the thought of the fiery 


TH 





E YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














ed, *No; what do you ask such a ques- 
tion for ?” 

*I was thinking,’ said he, ‘that the 
first turkey must have been a big one, so 
as to lay the first eggs, for little turkeys 
can’t lay eggs, can they ”” 

We need not say that the father learn- 
ed from experience that ‘a child can ask 
questions which a philosopher cannot 
answer. He saw, too, that the Sabbath- 
school lesson had set the child to think- 
ing, and that his interrogatories were a 
sort of logical deduction from lessons be- 
f; fore communicated. 

Such an incident shows that children 


' 
. 





destruction that impended, the idea of the | reason much earlier than parents suppose. 
coolness of the well came over my soul | If this inquisitiveness of theirs is indulged 


like a balm. I rushed to its deadly brink 
I threw my straining vision below. 


its inmost recesses. 


the meaning of what I saw. 


reason. Oh! for a voice to speak !—oh 


horror !—oh ! any horror but this! 


buried my face in my hands, weeping bit 
terly. 


The heat rapidly increased, and once 
again I looked up, shuddering as with a 
There had been a second 
change in the cell, and now the change 


fit of the ague. 


was obviously in the form. As before, i 


was in vain that 1 at first endeavored to 
appreciate or understand what was taking 
But not long was I left in doubt. 
The inquisitorial vengeance had been hur- 


place. 


ried by my twofold escape, and there wa 


to be no more dallying with the King of| 


Terrors. The room had been square. 


saw that two ofits iron angles were now Ah 
The | grave! 


acute—tio, consequently, obtuse. 


With 
a shriek, I rushed from the margin, and 


.|and developed, they will grow up with 


The| the disposition to undertake the ‘why’ 
glare from the enkindled roof illumined 
Yet, for a wild mo- 
ment, did my spirit refuse to comprehend 
At length it 
forced—it wrestled its way into my soul 
—it burned itself in upon my shuddering 


and ‘ wherefore’ of things, one of the prin- 
cipal elements of success in life.—Congre- 
gationalist. 


MRES. LOFTY AND I. 
The following lines are very pretty: 
J Mrs. Lofty keeps a carriage, 
Ol; 
She has dapple-grays to draw it, 
one have I; 
She’s no prouder with her coachman 
Than am I 
With my blue-eyed, laughing baby, 
Trundiing by. 
I hide his face lest she should see 
The cherub boy, and envy me. 


t 





SHE MEETS ME NO MORE. 

When I go home now, says a bereaved 
father, my Agnes Elizabeth meets me no 
more, nor do I ever again hear her sweet 
voice exclaiming, ‘Pa is come! pa is 
jjcome!’ Alas, she is in her narrow home ; 
| when the rain comes down it wets her 
The green grass is growing there, 








fearful difference quickly increased with a\and the roses, too, which her mother 


low rumbling or moaning sound. 
into that of a lozenge. 
sired it to stop. 


eternal peace. ‘ Death,’ 
death but that of the pit!’ 


the object of the burning iron to urge me 


Could | resist its glow? or, if even that, 
And 
now, flatter and flatter grew the lozenge, 


could I withstand its pressure? 


with a rapidity that left me no time fo 
eontemplation. 


yawning gulf. 
closing walls pressed me resistlessly on 
ward 

prison. 
long, and final scream of despair. 


my eyes— 


There wag a discordant hum of human 
There was a loud blast as of 
There was a harsh grat- 
The fiery 
An outstretched arm 
caught my own, as I fell, fainting, into 
the abyss. It was that of General Lasalle. 
The French army had entered Toledo. The 
Inquisition was in the hands of its ene- 


voices ! 
many trumpets ! 
ing as of a thousand thunders ! 
walls rushed back ! 


mies. 








MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A CHILD’S ARGUMENT. 





It was a mystery to Willie Jameson, 
who had just commenced to attend Sun- 
day-school, how God should create one 
full-grown man and woman at first, while 
every person now-a-days, begins life a 


baby. Among the questions in his litt] 


book was the following :—* Who did God 
The answer was, ‘ One man 


first create ?’ 
and one woman.’ 


* Was they a big man and a big wom- 


an ?’ inquired Willie. 


On receiving an affirmative answer, he 
interrogated further, ‘Why wan’t they 


babies ?” 


It is of no consequence what reply he 
It is 
sufficient for our purpose to know that 
the little learner understood that the first 
human pair were created a full-grown man 


received to the latter inquiry. 


and woman, and not babies, as now. 
Some time elapsed. 

eame and went. 

festive occasion, 


inquired, 
* What's the use in keeping turkeys?’ 


* So as to raise turkeys to eat,’ his fath- 


er replied. 


‘Are there ever little turkeys?’ he 


asked, again. 


‘Yes. Turkeys lay eggs and hatch 


them, like hens. 
* Did God make the turkeys ?’ 
‘ Of course ; God made all things.’ 


In an 
instant the apartment had shifted its form 
But the alteration 
stopped not here—I neither hoped nor de- 
I could have clasped the 
red walls to my bosom as a garment of 
I said, ‘ any 
Fool! might 
I not have known that into the pit it was| 


Its centre, and of course 
its greatest width, came just over the 
I shrank back, but the 


At length, for my seared and 
writhing body there was no longer an 
inch of foothold on the firm floor of the 
1 struggled no more, but the 
agony of my soul found vent in one loud, 
I felt} 
that I tottered upon the brink—I averted 


Thanksgiving 
On the day after this 
when little Willie’ 
thoughts were still upon the turkey, he 


‘ Did he make the first turkey a big one?’ 


| planted. 

When she was about ten years old, ‘O 
my pain!’ said she to her mother one day. 
*O my pain 

* Where is your pain, my dear child?’ 
said her mother. 

‘ ALL OVER,’ replied she. 
for me.’ 

Her mother did pray for her, and after 
a while, she became more easy in body, 


‘Ma, pray 


?} 


His father did not perceive the exact|wanted. Taking his knife he made a 



































and more happy in mind. She fell into a 
sweet sleep, and waking up all at once, 
she looked at her mother, who was watch- 
ing at her bedside, and said, 

‘The harp! the harp! What did you 

ring me away for, mamma ?’ 

Her mother not knowing what she 
meant, said, ‘ What do you say, my dear ?’ 

‘The harp!’ replied she. ‘ The harp! 
what did you bring me away for?’ 

She thought that she had been in heav- 
en hearing the voices of harpers, harping 
with their harps, and she did not wish to 
come back to this world. Not long after 
| this, she said to a servant girl who waited 
upon her, ‘ Malissa, I love you; come lie 
down by my side.’ When it was done, in 
a faint voice she added, ‘ Malissa, didn’t 
you know that I am going to die to-night ?’ 
* Well,’ said Malissa, ‘ if you die to-night, 
the blessed Jesus will take you up to 
heaven!’ ‘ Well,’ replied the dying child, 
* well,’ and that was the last word she 
spoke. 


r 





THE FAMILY. 
ADVENTURE OF A DEER-STALKER. 

In the Highlands of Scotland the deer 
range over extensive moors of many miles 
in extent. They are wild, and it is very 
difficult to come near them ; their sight is 
very quick, and if they do not see a man 
their scent is so strong that they can 
smell him from afar, especially if the wind 
™ is in their favor. 

Noblemen keep them on these moors 
ing to shoot them—and this is called deer- 
stalking. Many curious tales are told 
about the deer-stalkers and the deer—for 
the one seems to be as cunning as the 
other. If an old fox is a cunning fellow, 
an old buck is too. 

I have no tale, to tell you now about 
deer-stalking, but I have one about a deer- 
stalker in America, where the deer are 
very wild, as wild as they can be, for they 
have all the country for hundreds of miles 
to run over. 

A deer-stalker; accompanied by a man 
called * Dick,’ who knew the habits of the 
animal, and was up to a trick or two, went 
one morning to see what they could do. 
They spent nearly three parts of the day 
in trying to get near them, but they could 
not. They could hear them making a 


could not get asightof one. Going down 
a valley Dick saw a fine buck’s head and 
antlers hanging on a tree—the antlers are 
its great crooked horns. Dick was de- 
lighted. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I must have 
something else!’ And looking about he 
soon found by the waterside the plant he 





that they may have the amusement of try- | 


piping sound now and then, but they) 
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wings, flew to the open window, and dis-| other without speaking, and the ju it was 2 
thing like a penny whistle about six inches | appeared ! mutely exchanged glances as the app, some 
long, which, when he blew, made a sound} This recalls'a somewhat similar inst ate quotation carried its moral { , ‘1 th 
like that of a deer. of apartridge. This bird—an old cock, Ij hearts. your ide 
* Now, master,’ said he, ‘ we'll soon| warrant him—was knocked over in the| Then followed an address, which for; ¢ Yes, 
‘rub out’ one of the long-tail bucks.’ So/ usual way ‘in stubbles and turnips.’ He/| pathetic eloquence, we have never }, more th 
saying, he took up the antlers, and desir-|was picked up while yet struggling, and|excelled. _ Its influence was like mao. lowed b 
ed me to follow him. We proceeded as|his head severely knocked on the stock of} Wesawthe guilty accuser leave ther, admirat 
before, walking quickly but cautiously|agun by one of the party. He was then | for fear of personal violence. The pis, «But 
among the thickets, and around their|*‘ hung by the neck’ with some others in a/er looked hopeful ; and before its eons ‘It is 
edges. We had gone only a few hundred | net by a leather strap contrived for the|sion, there was not an eye in the gy, and am 
paces further, when the hollow whistle of| purpose. In this durance, the poor ani- that was not moist—the speech affect; Then 
a buck sounded in our ears. mal remained during the rest of the day | that degree which causes tears, holding; tion. 
‘Now,’ muttered Dick, ‘we have him.|and the following night, being hung up| hearers spell-bound. too muc 
Squat down, master, under the bush—so.’| with the bag in the gun-room. On the| The little time that was ne put aws 
I did as desired, hiding myself under the| following day, when the keeper proceeded | transpire before the verdict of the j ing abo 
leafy branches of the wild rose trees. My|to hand over his prey to the ‘cook, this| could be learned was a period of great was not 
companion cowered down beside me in| bird was shaken out of his collar upon the pense. But when their whisperi ter Com 
such an attitude that he himself was con-| table ; whereupon he immediately got up (sultation ceased and as those happy ed by tl 
cealed, while the buck’s head and antlers}on his legs, looked about him, flew|‘t Not Guilty,” came from the foge, tle nod 
were held above the foliage, and visible|straight at the window, through a pane of they passed like a thrill of electricity § word, b 
from several points where the ground was | which he broke his way, and escaped! _/lip to lip ; the austere dignity of the q to my 4 
open. As soon as we were fairly placed,) There are many other birds that will/was forgotten, and not a voice wag th, horse a 
Dick applied the call to his lips, and blew | often pretend to be dead when they are that did not join in the acclamation pointed 
his mimic notes several times in succes-|not. If you leave them fora few minutes, | hailed the lad’s release. underst 
sion. We heard what appeared to be an/|so that they think you are gone, they will him to | 
echo, but it was the response of a rival; get up and fly off. How curious all this EVIL SPEAKING and a li 
and shortly after we could distinguish a|is, and how cunning must such creatures} following anecdote is related of The | 
hoof-stroke upon the dry turf, as if some| be! late excellent J. J. Gurney, by one our how 
animal was bounding towards us. Pres- las a child, was often peng his fan; until he 
ently it appeared, a fine buck, at an open-} GO RAPS FOR YOUTH. eircle: I wis 
ing between two copses, about 100 paces ee | One night—I remember well—] viewing 
Sea mE) saan ve nov mo mmamon, ccs ccna aed A 
’ . : : : . a ) t i . 
until its haunches almost ‘ouched the| The following very interesting narrative ag Lease = aadee seal . The | 
ground, while its full large eyes glanced }is the trial in a criminal court of a boy for| him who peve it ; bet] hea sae see it, f 
over the opening, as if searching for some | stealing a dime, which had been purposely long enough in this world to know hy Wes 
object. At this moment Dick applied the |jeft in his way by his employer to ‘test|much mischief a child’s thoughtless yj right d 
reed to his lips, at the ‘seme er girarnnd honesty ;’ and while we cannot but re- | may do, and how oijten it happens thy draw-b 
the horns backward and forward, in imita-|.. . |. eek eeedie” is “el talkers run off the straight line of traf ver" 
tion of a buck moving his head in a threat- |J°1e in his acquittal, under the circum-| Yoo very high in my est schools 
ening manner. The stranger now perceiv- |Stances, we must confess that the boy was! 41 Was about to speak yo. of ful.” 
ed what appeared to him the branching | wrong in taking the money. It was cer- | failings of temper. in a tew moments : 
horns of a rival, hearing, at the same time | tainly a very wicked thing on the part of| eye caught a look of such calm andst - 3 
ptr gp d pe rs cl ‘ _- — the employer, to tempt the youth; but| displeasure, that 1 stopped short. The x a 
o f - . ; : ‘ate 
with his brow <tlina cht forward, he ac- that does not excuse the theft. We can| py py rome ee : the ma 
cepted the challenge, and came bounding | 2eVer innocently appropriate what we | and confusion rer eens to my i conver: 
forward. At the distance of twenty paces | know does not belong to us, under any im aie adlicet “ded @ ete fe ick. coming 
or so, he halted, as if still uncertain of the circumstances whatever; while, at the| Joseph John Gurney asked, very graves mothe: 
character of his enemy ; but that halt was | same time, it is equally as criminal to put} “ Dost thou know any good thing to tal toils of 
fatal to him, for by Dick’s directions Thad any person in the way of temptation for| Us of her 2” * to their 
made ready my rifle, and taking sight at * k 1 did not answer ; and the questionwy boots a 
his breast, I pulled the trigger. The re-| the sake of trying his honesty. more seriously waiaade rest; 0 
sult was as my companion had predicted! The lad’s employer, a wealthy, miserly,| « Think ; ls there nothing good as muc 
—the buck was ‘ rubbed out.’ ” and unprincipled manufacturer, had made | canst tell us of her ?” more o 
He was a fine fellow. They managed | use of the dime for what he called testing| « OQ yes; 1 know some good thing comfor 
to carry him to their encampment, and|the “boy’s honesty.” It was placed where, | but—” Tha¢ 
made a hearty supper of some fine slices | from its very position, the lad would often-| «Would it not have been better to ream "0" § 
|from his haunches ; and the horns of both | est see itand least suspect the trap. A day | these good things, than to have told y man ev 
|the bucks were preserved as trophies of! passed, and the master, to his mortifica-| that which would lower her in our esteem! indicat 
their cunning victory.—London Child’s| tion, not pleasure, found the coin untouch-| Since there is good to relate, would i Germa 
Magazine. ed. Another day passed and his object WS! not be kinder to be silent on the ‘eri! age 
; not gained. He was, however, determin- |: Charity rejoiceth not in inquity, thn «\s 
CAFFRE PRAYING IN THE WILDEB-| ed that the boy should take it, and so he|knowest.’ ” sewerthas 
ease. let it remain. This continued temptation mance, 
Mr.Gladwin, missionary in South Africa, | was too much for the boy’s resistance. The WHEN ONE WON’T QUARREL TW chestn 
was once on a journey with an attendant, a|dime was taken. A simple present for CAN’T. Afte 
Christian Caffre. Night approached, and | that little sister was purchased byit. But When boys are rude, the fat 
they lay down to rest under the shelter of| while returning home to gladden her heart, Or, in quarrelsome mood, of whe 
ja bush; they had no wagon, no tent, |his own was made heavy by being arrested Throw stones, or strike, or fight— paratic 
| nothing to cover them but the bush, no-/| for theft! a crime, the nature of which he To be gentle and kind them. 
) thing to protect and shelter them but the/little knew. These circumstances were Is the way, you'll find, the be 
| good providence of God in whom they | substantiated by several of his employer's To set matters quickly right. was ar 
trusted. workmen, who were also parties to the ~ wee wi 
The night was cold, as the nights some- plot. An attorney urged upon the jury A ROCKING-HORSE AMONG THE ed th 
times are in South Africa. They slept! the necessity of making this * little rogue,” FRICANS. aroun 
soundly, and awaked in peace and safety. | an example to others by punishment. His| A missionary in Africa to whom som which 
by ae arose, .- ny sy bonnes address had great effect upon all that heard | friends sent a rocking-horse to amuse hit ee 
the Caffre to pray. they knelt downin|it. Before, 1 could see many tears of A respect 3 
the desert ; the Caffre prayed, ‘‘O Lord, sympathy for the lad, and his widowed meathen meng er — by th wating 
we thank thee we have had a very good| mother and faithful sister. But their eyes |1%8 ‘te amusing curiosity shown by quiet! 
night ; slept very well, only rather cold. | were all dry now, and none looked as if| little Africans on its reception :— his lit 
We have borrowed the night from thee, O| they cared for, or expected aught butcon-| ‘I have been waiting till I could report child- 
Lord, and now we want to borrow the day.” | viction. the arrival of the rocking-horse, and gin the lo 
This was the beginning of his prayer, and 





| we may learn a good lesson from it. We 
| Have nothing of our own, -everything® is 
|lent us by God ; our life, our health, our 
| inimonce, our money, all are intrusted to 
lus, lent us by our heavenly Father, to be 
| used in His service and for His glory.— 
Let us pray for grace rightfully to use our 
mercies. 





CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT BIRDS. 

| A kingfisher flew, one day, insome un- 
accountable way, into the open window of 
a country-seat in Berkshire. It entered a 
drawing-room by one window, and dashed 
at another which happened to be shut.— 
Of course it fell struggling to the ground, 
stunded if not killed, by the shock. The 
ladies, who alone were present, summon- 
ed the butler to put the poor creature out 
of pain. This he did effectually, by 
‘ wringing its neck’ in the ordinary way, 
and depositing it on a table, in order that 
|its beauty might be admired by the whole 
family. Here it lay for some time to all 
appearance quite dead; but at length 
some slight motion was perceived about 
its head—the head evidently was moving 
a little ; and by and by this said head be- 
| gan slowly to turn round and round, which 
gyration was performed some five or six 
times, answering no doubt to the * wrings’ 
inflicted by the ruthless hands of the but- 
ler aforesaid, until at last it seemed to re- 
cover its natural position. Thus it lay 
with open and glittering eyes for a short 
space; and then, as if instinct with new 








life, it made a sudden effort, flapped its 





The satin a icuous place, 
smiling as ifin fiendish exultation, over 
that poor, but once happy family. 

We felt that there was but little hope 
for the boy—and the youthful appearence 
of the attorney, who had volunteered his 
defence, gave no encouragement, as we 
learned that it was the young man’s maid- 
en plea, his first address. He appeared 
greatly confused and reached to a desk by 
him, from which he took the Bible that 
had been used to solemnize the testimony. 
This movement was received with general 
laughter and taunting remarks—among 
which we heard aharsh fellow, close by 
us, cry out: 

“* He forgets where he is. Thinking to 
take hold of some ponderous law book, he 
has made a mistake and got the Bible.” 

The remark made the young attorney 
flush with anger, and turning his flashing 
eye upon the audience he convinced them 
it was no mistake, by saying : 

* Justice wants no other book.” 

His confusion was gone, and instantly 
he was calm as the sober judge upon the 
bench. 

The Bible was opened, and every eye 
was upon him as he quietly and leisurely 
turned over the leaves. Amidst a breath- 
Tess silence he read to the jury this sen- 
teace : 

** Lead us not into temptation.” 

A minute of unbroken silence followed 
and again he read : 

** Lead us not into temptation !” 

We felt our hearts throb at the sound of 
those words. The audience looked at each 


some brief account of its reception. I 
























was landed in Lagos about two montiyy The 
since, and arrived here yesterday. Itwuyy Waltec 
unpacked in Lagos, and exhibited, to th tlong 
great delight of those who saw it. could 
Yesterday a boy rushed in, exclaiming §§ Ye, 
‘The horse is come, sir, the horse i he spc 
come!’ Christ 
The excitement was very great. C. hai Praye 
tied wrappers around it, and made it vet] tal de 
secure for the water-journey. We took Fy 
them off at once, and exposed it to view. now 
The children were in school. | went his ! 
there, and invited them all to come al pe 
see the horse. They were very neal] Th 
making a rush to the door, but that wi moth 
checked. Then they saw the horse, ani ™*Y 
I invited them to have a ride, that is, th 
smaller ones. A little fellow that cand 4 
fairly speak, the son of our school-mastet, 
a bit of a pet with the other children, w# Rr 
first put on: he quite enjoyed it, and w# malt 
quite ready to have another ride when bit that 
turn came round again. One after anothet his 





tried, several with great fear, holding 
hard. : 

It isso arranged as to fix up a side 
saddle, so some of the girls had a ride, # 
the great delight of all. They went 
to school much less willingly than they 
came—no rush to get there first. 

We placed the horse in our front vera 
dah, where it could be seen, and very 800 
the place was beset with people. A me& 
senger from Ogabunna happened to come; 
he looked at it in silent astonishment, 
walking round and round, viewing it # 
every point. Some could scarcely beliew 
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it was not really a living horse. I said 
to some, 

‘| think that is something greater than 

idols.’ 

Yes, yes, yes,’ some said, ‘it is much 
more than those things we worship,’ fol- 
lowed by more expressions of wonder and 
admiration. 

‘But what is it for ?” 

It is for the little children to ride on 
and amuse themselevs with.’ 

Then followed another burst of admira- 
tion. At last the crowd and noise became 
too much to be borne, and the horse was 

taway. Many havecome to-day, look- 
ing about and asking for the horse, but it 
was not exhibited, 1 was too busy. Mas- 
ter Commodore, as the little fellow is call- 
ed by the children, came to me with a lit- 
tle nod for a bow; he did not uttera 
word, but gave me another bow in answer 
to my question, ‘ Do you want to see the 
horse again?’ He looked all about, and 

inted to the place where it stood. I 
understood his dumb motions, and took 
him to have a private view of the horse, 
and a little ride, to his great delight. 

The boy’s mother was brought up in 
our house by my wife, and lived with us 
until her marriage. 

I wish you could have seen the children 
viewing the horse, and then the old men 
and women; you would not soon forget 
it, 1 assure you. 

The great men will come by-and-by to 
se it, for it is a great sight for them. 

We are making progress, I hope, in the 
right direction; there are hindrances and 
draw-backs of course... ‘The number of our 
eonverts is continually increasing. Our 
schools increase slowly, and are very use- 
fal.” 

A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE STORY. 

A few weeks since in coming down the 
North River, [| was seated in the cabin of 
the magnificent steamer Isaac Newton, in 
conversation with some friends. It was be- 
coming late in the evening and one after 
mother, seeking repose from the cares and 
toils of the day, made preparation to retire 
totheir berths. Some, pulling off their 
boots and coats, laid themselves down to 
rest; others, in the attempt to make it seem 
as much like home as possible, threw off 
more of their clothing—each one as their 
comfort or apprehension of danger dictated. 

Thad noticed on deck a fine looking boy, 
about six years of age, following around a 
man evidently his father, whose appearance 
indicated him to be a foreigner, probably a 
German: a man of medium height and re- 
spectable dress. The child was unusually 
fair, and fine looking, handsomely featured, 
with an affectionate expression of counte- 
nance, and from under his German cap fell 
chestnut hair, in thick clustering curls. 

After walking about the cabin for a time 
the father and son stopped within a few feet 
of where we were seated, and began pre- 
paration for going to bed. I watched 
them. The father adjusted and arranged | 
the bed the child was to occupy, which 
was an upper berth, while the little fellow 
was undressing himself. Having finish- 
ed this, his father tied a handkerchief 
wound his head, to protect his cnrls, 
which looked asif the sunlight from his 
young happy heart always rested there. 
This done, | looked for him to seek his! 
testing place ; but, instead of this he| 
quietly kneeled down upon the floor put 
his little hands together so beautifully 
child-like and simple, resting his arms on 
the lower berth, aginst which he knelt, he 
began his prayer. 

The father sat down by his side; and 
Waited the conclusion. It was for a child 
along prayer, but well understood. I 
could hear the murmuring of his sweet 
voice, but could not distingnish the words 
hespoke. There were men around it— 
Christian men retiring to rest, without 
prayer, or, if praying at all, a kind of men- 
tal desire for protection, without sufficient 
courage or piety to kneel down in a steam- 

’s cabin, and before strangers, ac- 
knowledge the goodness of God, or ask 
his protecting love. 

This was the training of some pious 

tr. Where was she now? How 
Many times had her kind hand been laid 
on those sunny locks, as she had taught 
him to lisp his prayers ! 

A beautiful sight it was, that child at 
fare in the midst of the busy, thought- 

throng. He alone of this worldly 
multitude draws nigh to heaven. I thank 
that parental love that taughthimtowhisper 
evening prayer, whether dead or living, 
er far off or nigh. I could scarce re- 
from weeping then nor can I now, as 
Isee again that sweet child, in the crowded 
tumult of a steamboat’s cabin, bending in 
devotion before his Maker. 
But a little while before I saw a crowd 
miring listeners gathering about a 
‘ompany of Italian singers in the upper 
taloon—a mother and her two sons, with 
Yolce and harp and violin :—but no one 
heeded no one cared for the child at 











Prayer. 
When the little boy had finished his eve- 





ning devotion, he arose and kissed his 
put him 
I felt 
a strong desire to speak to them, but de- 
ferred it till morning. When morning came 
the confusion of landing prevented me from 
But if I ever meet 
that boy in his happy youth, I’ll thank him 
for the influence and example of that 
night’s devotion, and bless the name of the 


father most affectionately, who 
into his berth to rest for the night. 


seeing them again. 


mother that taught him. 


Scarcely any passing incident of my life 
impression on my 
I went to my room and thanked 
God that I had witnessed it, and for its 
prays on a 
Who teach these children to 


evermade a deeper 
mind. 
influence on my heart. Who 
steamboat ? 
pray, even at home ?’—Home Journal. 





BY-AND-BY. 


Here is a bit of poetry which we recommend 


all our young friends to learn by heart : 


There’s a little mischief-making 
Elfin, who is ever nigh, 
Thwarting every undertaking, 
And his name is By-and-by. 
What we ought to do this minute, 
‘ Will be better done,’ he’ll cry, 
‘If to-morrow we begin it’— 
‘ Put it off” says By-and-by. 


Those who heed his treacherous wooing 
Will his faithless guidance rue : 
What we always put off doing, 
Clearly we shal! never do; 
We shall reach what we endeavor 
If on Now we more rely ; 
But unto the realms of Never, 
Leads the pilot By-and-by. 





WILL YOU SUFFER FOR CHRIST? 


A few months ago, there was a bright 
Hindu boy in one of the mission schools 
His parents and friends were 
But he had learned to love 


in India. 
all heathen. 
the Savior. 


This boy desired to confess Christ.— 
His friends he 


But what could he do? 
knew would not allow him to be baptised 


if they were aware of his desire they would 
persecute him, and no law would protect | 
him. So he resolved to run away, and go 
to a distant city, where the laws were dif- 
ferent, and where he supposed his friends 1 


would not trouble him. 


He started on foot to go one hundred 
and eighty miles over a road he had never 
Day after day he toiled on, 
till at last hunger and fatigue made him 
so weak that he was almost blind, and| 
could only see to go when the sun was 
very bright and hot—much hotter than it 


seen before. 


over is here. 


At last he reached the distant city, and 
But the mis- 
sionary was out visiting the people; and 
before he returned, the boy’s father, who 
found out where his son had gone, and 
followed him, came there, and seizing the 
boy, told him he must go home with him. 
How sad he felt, and how he begged 
that he might remain, and serve Jesus | 
Christ; but all in vain, and he was forced 


found the mission house. 


away. 


What they did to him on reaching home 
we do not know, for neither the teacher | 
nor the missionary were allowed to see 
him. Probably he was beaten, his food 
taken from him, and troubled in every 
possible way. Will you not pray for him, 
and for others in that dark land, who love 


the Savior? 


Andas you pray for them, ask yourself, 
how much am IJ willing to suffer for 
Christ’s sake ?—Church of England S. S. 


Magazine. 





THE THUNDER STORM. 


Frank, a boy from the city, had been 
As he 
wason his way home, a violent storm 
arose ; it began to rain, to lighten and to 
thunder fearfully. Frank was very much 
frightened, and crept into a hole, in an old 
He 
did not know that lightning is very apt to 
all at once he 


picking raspberries in the woods. 


oak tree, not far from the roadside. 


strike a hollow tree. But 
heard a voice that called, 


‘Frank! Frank! come, oh! come out 


quickly !” 


Frank jumped instantly from the tree, 
but scarcely had his feet touched the 
ground when the lightning struck the tree, 
and the thunder crashed frightfully. The 
ground quaked beneath the terrified boy, 
and it seemed as if he was standing in the 
But he was not hurt at all, 
and exclaimed with raised hands, ‘ That 
Thou, oh, dear 
But once more 


midst of fire. 


voice came from heaven! 
Lord, hast saved me!’ 
the voice was heard, 


‘Frank! Frank! do you not hear me ?” 
He looked around him, and discovered 
a peasant woman who was calling. Frank 
ran towards her, and said, ‘Here am I, 


what do you want of me?’ 


The woman replied, ‘I did not mean 
you, but my own little Frank; he was 
watching the geese yonder by the brook, 
and must have hidden himself somewhere 
from the storm. I came to take him home. 
See! there he comes at last, out from the 


bushes.’ 


Frank, the boy from the city, related 


THE YO 








how he had taken her voice for a voice 
from heaven. ‘Then the peasant folded 
her hands devoutly, and said, 

‘Oh, my child, do not thank God any 
the less that the voice came from the 
mouth of a poor peasant woman. It was 
He who willed that 1 should call your 
name, although I knew nothing “about 
you.” 

* Yes, yes,’ said Frank, ‘ God served 
himself of your voice, but my escape, 
nevertheless, came from heaven.’ 

Always remember, dear children, that 
your safety depends not on accident or 
chance, but it proceeds directly from your 
heavenly Father, and that dot a sparrow 
falls to the ground without his notice. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE SAILOR-BOY’S PRAYER. 

The Cordelia was a good ship ; but at 
one time we feared that she was on her 
last voyage. We were but a few days 
out from the harbor, when a severe storm 
of five days’ continuance overtook us. I 
must tell you of an act performed by a 
sailor-boy, at the height of thestorm. He 
| was literally a boy, and far better fitted 
for thumbing a spelling-book than furling 
a sailina storm. The ship was rolling 
fearfully, some of the rigging got entangled 
at the main-mast head, and it was neces- 
sary that some one should go up and put it 
right. It was a perilous job. I was 
standing near the mate, and heard him 
order that boy to do it; he lifted his cap, 
and glanced at the swinging mast, the boil- 
ing seas, and at the steady, determined 
countenance of the mate. He hesitated in 
silence a moment; then, rushing across 
the deck, he pitched down into the forecas- 
tle; perhaps he was gone two minutes, 
when he returned, laid his hands upon the 
ratlines, and went up with a will. 

My eyes followed him till my head was 

izzy, when I turned and remonstrated 
with the mate for sending the boy aloft, 
‘He will not come down alive, and why 
did you send him?’ 

‘I did it,’ replied the mate, ‘to save 
ife ; we’ve sometimes lost men overboard, 
but never a boy ; see how he holds, like 
a squirrel ; he is morecareful ; he’ll come 
down safe, I hope.’ 

Again I leoked, till tears dimmed my 
eyes, and I was compeiled to turn away, 
expecting every moment to catch a glimpse 
of his last fall. 

In about fifteen or twenty minutes he 
came down and walked aft with a smile 
on his countenance. 

In the course of the day I took occasion 
to speak to him, and asked him why he 
hesitated when ordered aloft. 

‘I went, Sir,’ said the boy, ‘to pray.’ 

* Did you pray ?’ 

‘Yes Sir; 1 thought that I might not 
come down alive, and I went to commit 
my soul to God.’ 

* Where did you learn to pray ?” 

‘At home; my mother wanted me to 
go to the Sunday-school, and my teacher 
urged me to pray to God to keep me, and 

do.’ 


‘What was that you had 
pocket ?” 

‘My Testament, which my teacher gave 
me; I thought if I did perish, I would 
have the word of God close to: my heart.’ 


in your 


TEXTS TO FIND, AND QUESTIONS TO 
ANSWER. 

Where does David call God his ‘ rock’ 
and ‘ salvation ?’ 

To whom does God say, ‘I will make 
thee a terror?’ 

Who is ‘ Lord of the Sabbath ?” 

How near is Bethany to Jerusalem ?’ 

What reason is given to account for the 
children of Israel not ‘ hearkening unto 
Moses’ in Egypt? 

How are ‘ nations’ ‘ counted,’ in the 
judgment of God? 

Where do we read of a ‘ fountain for 
sin and uncleanness ?” 

What are the things ‘against which 
there is no law ?” 





SAY NOTHING. 

The daughter of the great Melancthon 
was sent on an errand one day. She tar- 
ried to play while on the way. Her great 
and good father meeting her in the street, 
fixed his mild eye upon her, and in a gen- 
tle voice said : 

* Now, child, what will you say to your 
mother when she chides you for staying 
so long ?” 

The little girl, with tears in her down- 
cast eyes, replied, ‘I will say nothing. 

Poor child, what could she say? She 
felt that she had done wrong, and instead 
of offering an idle excuse, she would show 
her sorrow by her looks, and bear her 
punishment in silence. 

D&. CONYERS. 

It is said of the late Rev. Dr. Conyers, 
that he appeared to have had serious im- 
pressions from his ‘infancy, and is remem- 











bered to have retired at a certain time from 
his playfellows, when only five years of age, 
and to have run down a lane to say his 
prayers. He was very fond of going to 
church when a little boy ; and if he hap- 
pened to be at play when the bell tolled 
for any ordinary service of the day, no 
solicitations could prevent his attendance. 





THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 
Just published. 


MARCUS; or, the Boy-Tamer. By WaLtsr AIMWELL. 

With 18 Illustrations. 16mo., cloth, 63 cents. 

“ A leading aim of this little volume is to point out to 
elder brothers and sisters some of the ways in which they 
may exert a happy influence upon the youuger members 
of the family. It also attempts incidentally, to set forth 
the idea that the best system of government for a child is 
that which trains him to govern himself.”"—{ Extract from 
Preface.) 

By the same Author, 
CLINTON ; or, Boy Life inthe Country. With 14 Illus- 
trations. l6mo.,cleth. 63 cents. 

** Well, the boys have read it, and they pronounce it 
‘first-rate.’ We confirm their judgment.””—{N. Y. Inde- 
pendent.) 

OSCAR ; or, The Boy Who had his Own Way. With 17 

Illustrations. 16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

“So natural and graphic are the incidents of this story, 
that it must have been compiled from a real boy-experi- 
ence.’’—{ Willis’ Home Journal.) 

ELLA; or, Turning over a New Leaf. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

** It would be difficuit to find a child who would ‘ skip’ 
over any portion of this volume.*’—{ Boston Journal.) 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. With 19 Iliustrations. 

l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

“ We wish every boy could have this volume. It would 
be of service in making a man of him.’”’—{Hingham Jour- 
nal.j 
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SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 
‘ig reasons = the shen peat is given to the GROV- 
ER & BAKER machine, are the following : 

FILRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RIP or 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

‘THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus all 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FUURLH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break in 
washing ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is more 
beautiful than any other made, either by hand or ma- 
chine. 
Twenty Patterns to Select From. 

PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


In making remittances, Drafts must be made payable 
to the Order of THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
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18 Summer Street, . . . 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
CROSBY, NiCHOLS, & CO., 
No. 117 Washington Street, Boston, 

HAVE FOR SALE 
One of the best assortments of Books Suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
TO BE FOUND IN BOSTON. 


Our stock Comprises 
Elegant works, prepared expressly for the Holidaye— 
Standard works in plain or rich bindings, beautiful edi- 
tions of the Poets, splendidly Illustrated Books, Bibles 
and Prayer Books, in every variety of Style and Binding. 


C. N. & CO., have just published a new work by the 
author of “* Delia Arlington.” 
HERE AND HEREAFTER ; 
<a 
THE TWO ALTARS. 
Ver ccccccccconcepemmeceseses Price $1.00. 





The new Tale by the author of “‘ The Lamplighter,” one 
of the most successful Works of Fiction ever 
published in this country. 


MABEL VAUGHN. 


L2MO.. cerecccececcccccccvccccecess Price $1.00. 


We shall publish in a few days, 
A new volume by the late Da. Peapopy. 
| CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 


|A beautiful volume particularly adapted to the season. 
lvol. 16mo. 











New and Beautiful Books for Children. 

WELL BEGUN IS HALF DONE ; or The Young Painter ; 
and Fiddichanns. Tales translated from the German. 
Embellis hed with Six Engravings primed in Oil Colors. 
l6mo. 75 cents. 

NANNIE’S JEWEL.CASE, or True stories and False. 
‘Tales translated from the German. Embellished with 
Six Engravings printed in Oil Colors. limo. 75 cente. 

MOTHER’s TRUE STORIES. With Six Engravings 
printed in Oil Colors. Sq. l6mo. Price 5U cents. 

BELLE AND LILLY; or The Golden Kule. A story 
for Girls. By a New Pen. With Colored Engravings. 
l6mo. Price 75 cents. 


ELEGANT PAPER DOLLS. 


No. 1, Peter the Celebrated Monkey Prodigy. 

No. 2, Cousin Charles and Henry, the latter as a Lancer 
and a General. 

No. 3, Eliza aud her Twin sister Mary, the Skillful 
Horseback Rider. 





| &prThose in search of anything in our line will do weil 
| to examine our stock. 


No. 117 Washington street. 


BEST BOY’S BOOK OUT! 
Just published, 
THE POOR BOY 
And Merchant Prince; 

OR, ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS DRAWN FROM THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
AMOS LAWRENCE. 

A BOOK FOR YOUTH. 

BY WILLIAM M, THAYER. 





LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN 8.8. UNION, 


MATTY GBEGG ; or, The Woman that Did What he 
Could. 


THE POND LILY STORIES. 


ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. Vols. 
2 and 3. 


UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part II. 

MARGARET CRAVEN or, Beauty of the Heart. 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

HAZAEL ; or, Know Thyself. By Rev. A. F. 
Charleston, 8. C. 106 pages 18mo. Price 25 cts. 

GILBERT GRESHAM: An Autobiography. 263 pp. 
18mo, with five illustrations. Price, 40 cts. 

THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. By Rev. Tuomas 
Suyta, D. pages 18mo. Price, 60 cts. 

GRACE OF MEEKNESS. 

JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS, 

THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. 

THE TWO JOURNEYS. 

THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND HIS WON- 
DERFUL HOUSE, 

THE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly of trying to pass 
for more than we really are. 

THE SEED OF THE BIBLE-SOCIETIES. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Each with one or more illustrations. 

THE PEACH ORCHARD ROBBERY. & pp. 18mo., 8 
cts. 


Dickson, 


MARIAB’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea- 
sure. 

HENRY MORRIS; or, Living for an Object. 

HENRY HOYT, Agent, 


50 No. 9 Cornhill. 





CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY SPORTS. 
Cinderella or The Little Glass Slipper, 
WITH MAGIC CHANGES. 


Price 13 Cents. 
RETTIER than all the Paper Dolls—Changes,—Cin- 
derella,—The Prince,—The Fairy Godmother,—and 
different costumes, colored, with the beautiful Carriage 
that she went in to the ball, all for 13 cents. Just pub- 


lished by 
J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass. 

It will be sent post free by the publisher on receipt of 
six three cent stamps, or will he found at the principal 
bookstores. Ask for one published by J. B. TILTON, for 
there 1 _ imitations offered for sale. 
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FOWLE’S HUNDRED DIALOGUES: 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


Fowle’s Parlor Dramas ; Or Longer Dialogues ; 

for Home Amusement, Exhibition, &c. $1,00. Gilt $1,25. 
“They are of a hi tone, humorous, various 

and instructive.”’—{Zion’s Herald.) 

“ Welcome Gift Books be aeernd people.’ Transcript.) 

mail on receipt of price. id by Booksellers 

MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, 
120 Washington Street, Boston. 


Sent by 
generally. 
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DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 
Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowzst 
CASH PRICES. 


“CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
wenn Square, Boston. 
7 





HATS, CAPS, FURS! 


I HAVE in store a large and varied stock of Hate and 
Caps for Chiidren, selected and manufactured express- 
ly for Fall and Winter trade. Also Furs of every style 
and quality. Prices low as the lowest. 
mane Ww. M. ag 
Yr 175 Washington street, 
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Author of ‘*The Morning Star,’’*‘ Life at the Fireside,”’ 
&c. l6mo., cloth, 75 cents. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter 1. The Beginning and End. 
| Abroad. 3. A Good Start. 4. The First Temptation. 
5. Going Just Kight. 6. Industry. 7. Frugality. 8 
Punctuality. 9. System. 10. Que Purpose. 11, Heart 
in Things. 12. Perseverance. 13. Lutegrity. 14. Not 
Above Business. 15. Politeness. 16. Little Things. 
is. Leisure Hours. 19. 


2. At Home and 


17. From Couutry to City, 
Doing Things Well. 20. Benevolence. 21. Diserimin- 
ation. 22. influence. 23. The Young Men’s Sabbath. 
24.,The Bible. 25. The Brighteide View. 26. Religion 
in Business. 27. Conclusion. 
| How can the Poor Boy become the Merchant Prince ? 

How can any boy attain success in any pursuit of life ?— 

It isthe design of this volume to show how it may Le 
| done, by showing how it Has been done. ‘lo accomplish 
this, the lite and character of the late Amos LawRsNCR 
are made its leading subject, while incidents from the 
lives of other distinguished men, in ditferent associations, 
are liberally introduced to substantiate the leading pur- 
pose of the book.’’—{ Extract from the Preface.) 

he book is’ crammed with anecdotes, which both en- 

|liven and enforce the admirable practical lessons it 
| teaches. 

** A most valuable little volume. We took up the book 
with the intention of sélecting some of its chapters for 
our colums, but the task became more difficult the further 
we read. There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the 
attention, and interest the mind of the yousg reader. We 
shall endeavor hereafter to give such extracts as our 
space will allow.”’—[N. Y. Evangelist. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
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No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 
gr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre 
mises, wil] be found to form one of the finest establish 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fo) 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage: 


A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE AS-ORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS LN 
EVERY STYLE. 


THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
and BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF. 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true 
GEO. N. NICHOLS 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs, 
WHIPPLE & BLACK’S— 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE 
—aAND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLACK, 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerrec- 

type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon 01 

in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtaining perfect 


portrait LIKENESSES from small, indistinct daguerreotypee. 
AMB! TYPES taken and secured, by an improvec 





met! 5 
DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, ir 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Moroceo an? 


ane 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH 
ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 

Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 

Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 
GEO, W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 

Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


THE 


* You say you are tempted sometimes ?” 

* Yes, how sometimes the devil will come 
and whisper in my ear,—Moses, you serve a 
hard Master ; he sends sickness and poverty, 
and trouble ; he sends the fly and kills all your 
wheat ;—but I say—Devil liar—he is no bad 
Master, for he knocked at the door of my heart, 
and I would not let him in; and then he 
knocked again and again, till { was obliged to 
open the door, and ever since I have found him 
to be good. He has bound up my heart when 
it was broken; he has come to my bed when I 
was sick, he has borne with my sins; he has 
not cast me off because [ was poor and old, and 

id not love him so much as | ought; and then 
\ he died for poor Moses’s soul. Oh no, he is 
and I admit the high usefulness, of cheap food |®0t @ bad Master. He may take iy) Mon, 
—notwithstanding that, the great truth should | Wife and my children ; he may burn my — 
be proclaimed everywhere, and be made into a| 2% lay me on a sick-bed, and smite me wit! 
roverb, if it could, that where there is work | his own dear hand ; still I would love him and 
‘or the hands of man, there will be work for say it was all for good. hi 
their teeth. Where there is emp!oyment taere| | 48 he said this, a silent tear stole down his 
will be bread ; and in a country lit our own, |cheek. I could not help saying to myself, 
above all others, will this truth hold gu.d; in|‘ What would { give for such tears, and for 
a country like ours, where, with a good deal of | S¥ch heavenly love and gratitude as Seep to 
spirit and activity among the massess, if they dwell in the heart of this pious old —o 
can find employment, there is a great willing-| , You have pr g here, I suppose § 
ness for labor. If they can obtain fair com-| ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘the Bible preach, and the 
nsation for their labor, they will Lave good |W00ds preach, and everything preach; and 
rama good clothing, good fooc, and the | When my hand is at the plough, my soul is in 
means of educating their children from their heaven. . * 
labor ; that labor will be cheerfu.. and they| You have a Bible then ? ’ 
will be a happy and contented people. Yes, I have; 1 learned to read thirty years 

Satan finds some mischief still for ‘dle hand: 18% and now when it rains all ye pm 

to do,” is remembered as a line of a hymn which | hare SN ee ee atte 
, , , rist can come to the ugly cabin of poor 

my grandmother taught me ; and it is as true | Moses!’ 

now as it was then. “Lct us ¢» somewhere,” . I — ee old man ere with = — 

: ae r ent hope of meeting him in heaven. after- 
a ah res boy to ancther. They were soca} wards learned that A was remarkably punctual 
caught robbing an orchard, and a speedy pun-| jn attending Divine worship, and was consider- 
ishment followed. | ed by the congregation to which he belonged, 

Boys should have some useful occupation, | to be a very pious man. 
according to their taste. A gentleman once | sei . 
heard that his grandson hed a fondness for | PIG-DRIVING IN SPAIN. 
working with carpenter's tools. He bought a|__ In a letter from Mr. Bryaot, ri N. Y. 
box containing a set of small tools, adapted to | pate se bape Fittore, Spain, he ex © 
his age, and sent it to him. He was delighted | | must be forgiven f I took. uacat inteveat in 
with it, and soon learned to do many little jobs | the pig-market. The pigs, of which I think I 
about house, which used to require the services | never saw the equals in length of legs and 
of a carpenter. — of figure, and many of which had 

So with girls, as well as boys, let them be bristles curling over their backs, like the hair 
employed in all leisure moments, in working 


| of a spaniel, had been well fed to keep them 
“ . S| quiet, and as long as they were allowed to be 
for themselves and others, or they will be in| together and sleep on the pavement, they made 
mischief. W. |nodisturbance. It was amusing to see the 
buyer and seller standing over them, earnestly 
discussing their good and bad points, = 
. | horse dealers at a fair. But as soon as the 
. gems Sung 2 bound veltine of the | bargain was struck, the transfer was made, and 
Youth's Companion, for a New Year's Present | the new proprietor attempted to drive off his 
for his daughter. He afterwards told me it| pig, the swinish nature was aroused, and an 
was a constant source of amusement to her.— | open rebellion was the consequence. | heard 
She would be reading it at every leisure mo-|® fti htful screeching in one part of the street, 
ment through the year ,and looking that way, saw two men and one 
¥ woman engaged in trying to get one of these 

If any of our patrons will send the name of | oe ying © 6 


animals into the new home assigned to him.— 
a new subscriber and a dollar, when they make | The men had each hold ef one ear, and the 


their own payment for next year, the publishers | woman was pulling him vigorously by the tail, 
will give them a bound volume of the Youth’s | ° induge him to go forward. Toward the 
; ee ir kind | close of the day, as the peasants were return- 
Companion as a c ion for their kind-| ing home from the fair, I saw several pigs con- 
ness. W. | ducted to their new abodes in this manner, and 
|came to the conclusion that, with a man or 
| woman at each ear and another pulling him by 
| the tail, a pig can be driven with as much cer- 
tainty as any other animal. 
Rising Sun, Ind., Nov. 22, 1857. | os f 


Mr. Olmstead, Dear Sir.—Enclosed is one | A QUAKER’S LETTER. 


dollar. I wish you to send to my granddhild | r 
the Youth’s Companion. I took it from the mat Tue Msg pen non an — 
first publication for 25 years for my children, | Mee od Pth wr sadt waiea. greatly The i n 
and now I want itfor my grandchildren. | then | ~ tog pe y ; pie My wegen in “ “— 
resided in Bedford, Mase. ‘ 8. F | reformed ; for I perceive by the index of his 
a face that he is a liar, and the truth is not in 
Upshur Co. Va., Nov. 8, 1857. him. Examine him, therefore, and prove him, 
Messrs. Olmstead & (o.—Enclosed please | { beseech thee, thoroughly, so that thou mayest, 
find one dollar to pay for the Youth’s Compan-| being very well acquainted with his inward 
ion one year. [ have taken it for several years, | frame and disposition, draw him from the error 
and I like it better now than | did at first. |of his ways, and teach him the way wherein 
Yours truly, C.E jhe should go. It grieves me tothink of him, 
for verily | am of opinion that hjs body is cor- 
rupted with disease. Cleanse him, therefore; 
| for [ will place him for a few days under thy 
care, and pay for his board as thou requirest. 
I entreat thee, friend John, that when thou lay- 
‘LY b dori h | est the correcting hand upon him, let it be 
ou seem to de enduring the curse pro- | without passion, lest thou shouldst drive him to 
nounced upon fallen man—getting your bread | destruction. Do thou regulate his motions for 
by the sweat of your brow. a time to come, by the motion of thelight that 
Ah, Massa,’ replied the poor negro, whose! pith the day ; and when thou findest that he 
head was whitened with age, whilst the deep| is converted from the error of his ways, do thou 
wrinkles in his face, anda stoup in his shoul-| song him home, with a just bill of thy charges, 
pee pes nts gto ‘erdshiga, “AR a) drawn up in the spirit of moderation, and it 
said he, wiping the falling sweat from his face, | ecpatart waao tn vs tn Pacha see. 
* | have no reason to complain. I have a great 
many blessings left yet. Ihave Jesus Christ 
and his Gospel, and that is enough for poor old| A very curious thing indeed is the nest of 
Moses.’ ; the tarantula—the big, hairy and poisonous 
* As you seem to be, quite shut out from the) spider. He first bores a hole into the ground 
world here, I suppose you have but few tempta- | about five or six inches deep, and big enough 
tions ?” : | to admit his body in a resting position. He 
‘ Ah, Massa,’ said he, ‘wherever I go, I car-| then plasters it well with clay on the sides, so 
ry the bad heart with me,’ putting his hand to| as to make it smooth and hard. He then makes 
his breast, ‘and that it is which lets in the|a trap-door at the top, which he fastens with a 
world. Ihave to pray against the world at | hinge of silk and gelatine, and fixes so that it 
night, and in the morning, and then I have to| will open and shut at pleasure, The outside is 
fight against itall day. The devil ean get up| just the color of the ground, and purposely 
here in these mountains as well as any where|'made to look rough and unnoticeable. The 
else, for you know he tempted our Savior on a| tarantula—which the microscope will show to 
mountain.’ ‘ be a most terrible looking monster, armed from 
‘ My good old friend, you seem to have been | head to foot ‘that no one should him wrong’— 
longs pilgrim to the heavenly oy od is a pirate and a free-booter in his particular 
* For forty years, said he, ‘{ have found that sphere in the kingdom of nature—when he de- 
the Lord has been good to me, and that he who | sires to enter his subterranean stronghold, or 
trusts in the Savior shall never be moved.’ rather hiding-place, lifts the trap door with one 
* But are you never tempted to forsake the| of his claws, and springs in. Its own weight 
Savior?’ : causes it to drop in instantly, and thus is 
‘1 know that my heart is very deceitful, and | the hirsute terror ot the insect tribes snugly 
— —s trying to get “ Moses ; but my | hid away from all ve ee Nothing 
in Heaven sa 'y grace are ye sav-/| can get in to where he is!—Marysville Express. 
ed through faith, that not of yeontiives, it as 
is the gift of God.” This is my hope, that he 
who has begun the good work will finish it.— 
When you plant corn, Massa, you don’t go 
away and leave it, and let the birds pull it up, 
or the grass and the weeds kill it;'so when 
God plants the good seed in the sinner’s heart, 
he does not go away and leave it to die.’ 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 17, 1857. 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON EMPLOY NMET. 

I say it is employment that makes the peo- 
ple happy. This great truth ought never to be 
forgotten ; it ought to be placed upon the title 
page of every book on political economy in- 
tended for America, and such countries as | 
America. It ought to head the columns of 
every farmer’s magazine and mechanic’s maga- 
zine. It should be proclaimed everywhere, 
notwithstanding what we hear of the usefulness, 
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VARIETY. 
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OLD MOSES. 


TARANTULA NEST. 





PHENOMENA OF LIGHT. 

If you hold your finger in a perpendicular 
direction very near your eye, that is to say, at 
the distance of a few inches.at most, and look 
at a candle in such a manner that the edge of 
your finger shall appear to be very near the 





YOUTH’S COMPA 


flame, you will see the border of the flame 
colored red. If you then move the edge of 
your finger before the flame, so as to suffer 
only the other border of it to be seen, this bor- 
der will appear tinged with blue, while the 
edge of your finger will be colored red. If the 
same experiment be tried with an opaque body 

ded by a lumi i such, for 
example, as the upright bar of a sash window, 
the colors will appear in a contrary order.— 
When a thread of light only remains between 
your finger and the bar, the edge of your finger 
will be tinged red, and the edge next the bar 
will be bordered with blue; but when you 
bring the edge of your finger near the second 
edge of the bar, so that it shall be ae con- 
cealed, this second edge will be tinged red, 
and the edge of the finger would doubtless ap- 
pear to be colored blue, were it possible that 





NION. 











his own, and it must have been taken from his 

pocket only a few minutes before. The thief 

after restoring the box went away, and the 

pore prevented the tradesman from following 
im. 


GENTEEL BAD GRAMMAR. 
Tt is amusing to abserve the broad line of 
demarkation which exists between vulgar bad 
grammar and genteel bad grammar, and which 
characterizes the violation of almost every rule 
of syntax. The vulgar speaker uses adjectives 
instead of adverbs, and says, ‘This letter is | 
written shocking ;’ the genteel bungler uses 
adverbs instead of adjectives, and says, ‘This 
writing looks shockingly. The perpetrators of 
the latter offence may fancy they can shield 
themselves behind the grammatical law which 





this dark color could be seen in an obscure and 
brown ground. 


LITTLE FIDOFF. 


An anecdote related by a French Officer in the 
Crimea. 


“ Away! vile cur,” the soldier cried, 
But still the dog clung to his side, 

His color yellow, tinged with white ; 
His gray eye shone with inellow light, 
And so imploring was its gaze, 

It seemed to come from human face, 
Seizing the warrior’s blood-stained coat, 
He gave a quick, sharp, eager note, 
Then bounded forward, as to go 
Across the valley far below : 

‘Then to another quickly passed, 

With the same gestures as the last 
What! is he mad? O no! indeed, 
He asks for help in time of need. 


A chosen band of sturdy men 

With hasty strides march down the glen, 
The little stranger leads the van 

Across the vale to Inkerman. 

The dog passed onward with a bound 
Towards a bushwood-covered mound, 
Where ’neath a screen, by thicket made, 
A wounded Russian lad was laid. 

“ Ah! Fidoff, thou hast come again, 
Unheeded by my fellow men; 

I thought myself forsaken, too, 

My faithful Fidoff, e’en by you.” 

The men a silent lesson learned, 

And to the allies’ camp returned, 
Bearing the man as friend away, 

Whom they had met as foe that day. 


Ah, noble Fidoff! men declare 

Their intellect thou dost not share ; 

But witness this, that thou didst feel 

Thy master’s woe, and sought his weal, 

Russ, Turk or English, all the same, 

What mattered it to thee the name? 

For thou didst deem that all mankind 

Possessed, like thee, a generous mind— 

That all the world were of one blood, 

The human race a brotherhood— 

The strength with them, with thee the will, 

And well thou didst thy task fulfill. 

LEPERS. 

Bayard Taylor, on his way to Bergen, in 
Norway, says : 

“ We took on board four or five lepers, on 
their way to the hospital at Bergen. A piece 
of oil cloth had been thrown over some spars to 
shield them from the rain, and they sat on 
deck, avoided by the other passengers, a melan- 
choly picture of disease and shame. One was 
a boy of fourteen, upon whose face wart-like 
excresences were beginning to appear, while a 
woman, who seemed to be his mother, was 
hideously swollen and disfigured. A man, 
crouching down with his head between his 
hands, endeavored to hide the seamed and 
knotted mass of protruding blue flesh which 
had once been a human face. For these un- 
fortnnates there was no hope. Some years 
more or less of a life which is worse than 
death, was all to which they could look for- 
ward. Nocure has yet been discovered for 
this terrible disease. ‘This form of leprosy is 
supposed to be produced partly by exclusive 
diet of salt fish, and partly by want of personal 
cleanliness. ‘The latter is the most probable 
cause, and one does not wonder at the result 
after he has had a little experience of Nor- 
wegian filth. It is the awful curse which falls 
upon these beastly habits of life.” 


CURE FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 
Most of our juveniles during the winter sea- 
son are troubled with chapped hands; for the 
benefit of mothers, who are obliged to listen to 
the endless complaints, we rag the follow- 
ing recipe for chapped hands :— 

‘Take 3 drams of camphor gum, 3 do. white 
beeswax, 3 do. spermaceti, 2 ounces olive oil— 
put them together in a cup upon the stove, 
where they will melt slowly, and form a white 
ointment in a few minutes. If the hands be 
affected, anoint them on going to bed, and put 
on a pair of gloves. A day or two will suffice 
to heal them.” 


GOOD TEST. 

Newspaper subscriptions are infallible indi- 
cations of man’s moral honesty. They will 
sooner or later discover the man, If he is dis- 
honest he will cheat the printer in some way— 
say he has paid when he has not—declare he 
has a receipt somewhere—or sent the money 
and it was lost in the mail—-or will take the 
paper for years without paying, and then move 
off and leave it coming to the office he left.— 
Thousands of professed Christians are dis- 
honest, and the printer’s book will tell fearful 
tales in the final judgment.—Southern Baptist. 


HONOR AMONG THIEVES. 

Of a famous thief, just arrested at Paris, a 
curious anecdote is related: A tradesman one 
day, at a review in the Champ de Mars, pulled 
in play a handkerchief from the pocket ofa 
friend; at the same a man standing 
near him, who was the prisoner, slipped into 
his hand a snuff-box, saying, ‘I do not like to 
steal from colleagues.’ This snuff-box the 








speaker ? 
look at it, is an idiom peculier to our language, 
and means not that the thing actually looks, 


jestically in her robes,’ because here the act of 


pels the employment of an adverb, not an 
adjective, to qualify a verb, and behind the first 
rule of syntax, which says ‘a verb must agree 
with its no:ninative.” But whichis the nomina- 
tive in the expression alluded to? Which per- 
forms the act of looking,—the writing or the 
To say that a thing looks when we 


but only appears. Now a thing cannot appear 
beautifully ; it may appearbeautiful. It is im- 
proper, therefore, to say, ‘The moon looks 
beautifully,’ ‘The flowers smell sweetly,’ “his 
writing looks shockingly ;’ because it is the 
speaker that perform the act of looking, smell- 
ing, &c., and you should say, ‘ The moon looks 
beautiful, ‘ The flowers smell sweet,’ &c. 

What an adjective is to a noun, am adverb is 
to a verb; an adjective expresses the quality 





tion. Consider what you wish to express, the | 
quality of a thing, or the manner of an action, | 
and use an adjective or adverb accordingly.— | 
But beware that you discriminate justly ; for 
though you cannot say, ‘ The queen oben ma- 


looking is performed by the spectator, who 
looks at her, you can end must say, ‘The 
queen looked graciously on the petitioner,’ 
‘The queen looked mercifully on his prayer,’ 
because here the act of looking is performed 
by the queen. You cannot say, * These flowers 
smell sweetly,’ because it is you that smell, and 
not the flowers; but you can say, ‘‘I'hese 
flowers perfume the air deliciously,’ because it 
is they who impart the fragrance, not you.— 
You cannot say, ‘ This dress looks badly,’ be- 





you can say, ‘ This dress fits badly,’ because it 
is the dress that performs the act of fitting | 
either well or ill. There are some peculiar | 
idioms which it would be better to avoid alto- | 
gether, if possible ; but if you feel pelled 
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GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rey, Caled 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awa! 
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pters, 230 pp. 33 cents. s 
BECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE, B 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents, ? 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, diyj 
Ui chepters, with two original engravings. ig at 
cents. 
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MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 

No, 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
AS long been manufactured by @ practical ch 
aud every ounce of it under his own eye, with invar} 
able accuracy and care, it is sealed and Protected by 
law from counterfeits, and Cobecquently can be relied op 
as genuine, Without adulteration. It ,upplies the surest 
lor the cure of all pul 
monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarseness, asthma. 
croup, Whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient consump. 
tion, and fur the relief of consumptive patients in Pi 
vanced stages of the disease. As tune makes these facts 
wider and better known, this medicine has gradually be 
come the best reliance of the atiucted, trom the log cabia 
of the American peasant to the palaces of Luropean kings, 
Throughout this entire county, 1 every state and city, 
and indeed almost every tamiet it contains, Curpay 
PECTORAL is known as the best vi ail remedies for diseas 
es of the throat and lungs. in mauy toreign countries it 
is extensively used by their most umtedagent physicians — 
f there is any dependence ou what wen of every station 
certify it has done for them; 11 we can trust Our ows 
senses when we see the dangeruus atfectuuns of the 
yield to it: if we can depend ou the ascurance of ical 
gent physicians, whose business is ty kuow 3 in short, if 
there is any reliance upon auy thing, then is it irrefuty. 
bly proven that this medicine does cue the class of du 
eases it is designed for, beyond any and ail other remedies 
nown to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic vi 
and the istakable benent fe d on thoussealt 
sufferers, could originate aud maintain the reputation it 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been 
upon the community, 
has gained friends by 
the afflicted t! 
too 





have failed, and been discarded, this 
every trial, conterred benefits op 
hey can never forget, aud produced cure 





to use them, take them as they are,—you can- 
not prune and refine them by the rules of syn- 
tax, and to attempt to do so shows ignorance 
as well as affectation. 


THE WIND OF A CANNON BALL. 


In 1854, an officer of the French army, sent 
to make a reconnoisance in the neighborhood 
of Sebastopol, was knocked down, not by a} 
cannon ball itself, but by the wind of it, as the 
ball passed close to him. The commotion 
produced was so intense, that the tongue of 
the officer instantly contracted, so that he could 
neither put it vut of his mouth nor speak a 
word. Afterwards, by the aid of an electric 
shock, he recovered his speech. 





OVER TWO THOUSAND ARGUMENTS. 
The Alliance Weekly News says that a sin- 
gle year in Great Britain has furnished over 
two thousand arguments against the liquor 
trafic, namely, 711 brawls and violent It 








and remarkable to be forgotten. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 
“ly y BE rywhere 


PAIN KILLER. | 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMA, 


SHWAYGHYEEN, Burmah, March 6, 1856, 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand for 
the Pain Killer that 1 write you tv send me as soon » 
possible, in addition to what | bave hitherto ordered, # 
dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles in a box) and a bill fer 
the same, that 1 may give you an order on the Treasury @ 
N. Hanes. 


the Union to the amount of the same. 
HeENTHApA, Burmah, March 17, 1856. 

Mesers. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sorry 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yet come 
tohand. The expense of getting the medicine is some 
thing, “‘ these hard times,” but the waut of it is of far 
more importance. * * * Send me as soon as i 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) 1 enclose 
an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union forthe 
amount. ev. B. E. Tuomas, 

Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers, 
45—ly 





204 robberies, 237 cases of attrocieus cruelty 
towards wives and children, 166 serious acci- 
dents, 162 actual, or attempted suicides, 121 
murders and manslaughters, and 520 horrible 
deaths, strong drink being the cause or occa- 
sion of all! 


A WORD TO BOYS. 

Begin in early life to collect libraries of your 
own. Begin with a single book; and when 
you find or hear of any first-rate book, obtain 
it if you can. After a while another, as you 
are able, and be sure to read it. Take the 
best care of your books, and in this way, when 
you are men, you will have good libraries in 
your head, as well as on your shelves. 


There is this difference between the two 
blessings—health and money: money is the 
most envied, but the least enjoyed: health is 
the most enjoyed, but the least envied: and 
this superiority of the latter is still more obvi- 
ous, when we reflect that the poorest man 
would not part with his health for money, but 
that the richest would gladly part with all his 
money for health. 


Dr. Bath relates that while travelling in the 
interior of Africa, some of the natives gave 
him the jocose title of ‘lord of the three,’ be- 
couse he wore stockings, shoes, and overshoes, 
while the natives went bare fopt. 


‘John, can you tell me the difference be- 
tween attraction of gravitation and attraction 
of cohesion ?” 

‘Yes, sir. Attraetion of gravitation pulls a 
dranken man to the ground, and the attraction 
of cohesion prevents his getting up again,’ 


A German periodical says, that of twenty 
deaths of men between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five, one half originate in the waste 
of the constitution by smoking. The same 
periodical says, tobaccu burns out the blood, 
the teeth, the eyes, the brains.— Uncle Toby. 

‘Ifa man empty his purse into his head no- 


pote boy woe it from him. An investment in 
nowledge always pays the best interest..— 
Poor Richard. 


money, but never bought with it, 





tradesman to his astonishment perceived was 





twenty-two. 


A clear conscience is sometimes sold for 


Why is twice ten like twice eleven? Be- 
couse twice ten is twenty, and twice eleven is 


| 500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE 

| PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 

| AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS, 


| Ihave about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- 
ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who if they 

| had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and de 

j the public a great favor by introducing my really exceb 
lent Books. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send f@ 
mny catalogue with terms to Agents whieh I will sed 

| Postage paid, on application. 

| 





ADDRESS, 
| H. DAYTON, Publisher, 
' — No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N.Y 





A NEW QUESTION 300K. 

ONE THOUSAND 

QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 

j 


For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 
An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued 
the American 8. 8. Union. 
HENRY ort 
No/9 Cornhill, 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boste® 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELY® 
YBARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers evel} 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable abe 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply 
School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 
» greater variety than can be fou nd anywhere else 


ain 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- NoS#* 
tarianism, No Controversy> 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 Schoo! Street. 











BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,25. 


W. Hyde & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 








Paion $l YEAR. SIX. COPIES For $5, PaYMarese a> 
VANCE. 
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